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dependence on current taste is especially important
in the drama, where practice tends to fix itself in con-
vention, and where innovation to be successful requires
cooperation from the actors and approval from the
audience as well as genius from the author. Though
Shakespeare is for all time, he is part and parcel of the
Elizabethan drama. If his plays are Elizabethan in
their defects and limitations, such as their trivial puns
and word-play, their overcrowded imagery, their loose
and broken structure, their paucity of female rdles,
their mixture of comic and tragic, their reliance on dis-
guise and mistaken identity as motives, their use of
improbable or absurd stories; they are Elizabethan also
in the qualities of their greatness, their variety of sub-
ject, their intense interest in the portrayal of character,
the flexibility and audacity of their language, their noble
and opulent verse, the exquisite idealism of their
romantic love, and their profound analysis of the
sources of human tragedy.

The Elizabethan drama was a continuation of the
medieval drama transformed by the influence of classical
models, especially the comedies of Terence and Plautus
and the tragedies of Seneca. In England, by the
beginning of the sixteenth century, the Miracle &nd
Mystery plays were declining and were soon to dis-
appear. The most common type of drama for the next
sixty years was the Morality, which symbolized life as
a conflict of vices and virtues or of the body and the
soul. The drama was rapidly changing from long